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of our affection and good offices, by exactly proportioning them to
the value and quality we receive of each, it degrades the connection
into a mere mercantile account between debtor and creditor. True
friendship is animated by much too liberal and enlarged a spirit to
distribute her beneficence with a careful and penurious circumspec-
tion, lest she should bestow more abundantly than she receives: she
scorns to poise the balance so exactly equal that nothing shall be
placed in the one scale without its equivalent in the other.
The third maxim is still less admissible than either of the two
former. There are some characters who are apt to entertain too
low an opinion of their personal merit, and whose spirits are fre-
quently much too languid and depressed to exert themselves with
proper vigor and activity for the promotion of their own interest or
honors. Under circumstances of this kind shall the zeal of a friend
rise no higher than one's own, but cautiously be restrained within the
same humble level? On the contrary, he ought to endeavor by every
means in his power to dispel the gloom that overcasts the mind of his
desponding associate, and animate his hopes with livelier and more
sanguine expectations.
And now, having pointed out the insufficiency of the several criteria
I have mentioned, it is necessary I should produce some other more
adequate and satisfactory. But before I deliver my opinion in re-
spect to this article, suiter me previously to observe that Scipio used
frequently to say there never was a caution advanced more injurious
to the principles of true amity than the famous precept which ad-
vises, **so to regulate your affection towards you friend as to re-
member that the time may possibly come when you shall have reason
to hate him." He could never, he said, be persuaded that Bias, a
man so distinguished for wisdom as to be ranked among the seven
celebrated sages of Greece, was really the author, as he is generally
supposed, of so unworthy a precaution. It was rather the maxim,
he imagined, of some sordid wretch, or perhaps of some ambitious
statesman, who, a stranger to every nobler sentiment of the human
heart, had no other object in forming his connections but as they
might prove conducive to the increase or establishment of his power.
It is impossible certainly to entertain a friendship for any man of
whom you cherish so unfavorable an opinion as to suppose he may
hereafter give you cause to become his enemy. In reality, if this
axiom were justly founded, and it be right to sit thus loose in our
affections, we ought to wish that our friend might give us frequent
occasions to complain of his conduct, to lament whenever he acted in
a laudable manner, and to envy every advantage that might attend him,
lest unhappily he should lay too strong a hold on our heart. This un-
worthy rule, therefore, whoever was the author of it, is evidently
calculated for the utter extirpation of true amity. The more rational